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A WINTER SONG. 


How the winter-whirlwind roars, 
With the snow-storm in its train! 
Fast the fleecy deluge pours— 
When will summer come again? 


When will summer’s golden bow 
O’er the valley, and the plain, 
All its glorious lustre throw— 
When wiil summer come again? 


Frost hath seized the rapid rill, 
Glittering like a silver vein; 
Fixed it lies, its song is still— 
When will summer come again? 


When will balmier winds be ours, 
Bees and birds resume their strain; 
Branches burst, and grass, and flowers, 


When will summer come again? 


Earth is as an ancient man: 
White her locks with winter’s stain, 
And her lips are sad and wan— 
When will summer come again? 


Oh! for lovely glade and bower! 
Oh! for pleasure’s smiling train; 
Bud and blossom, fruitand flower— 


When will summer come again? 


Now the woods are stripped and bare, 
Bare the valley and the plain; 
Bleached the hills that were so fair— 


When will summer come again? 


Oh! for wand’ rings in the woods, 
Oh! for sunshine on the main; 
Limpid billows—sparkling floods, 


When will summer come again? 





THOUGIITS—ON THEATRES AS THEY ARE. 


Tragedy and comedy may be said, figuratively, to be the 
daughters of Pallas and Jove, who were sent on earth to give 
us an idea of divinity, and to prove that knowledge and happi- 
ness are as nearly allied as passion and repentance—one pre- 
sents us with objects of pity and aversion, the other diverts us 
with images of folly and contempt. Tragedy accustoms the 
mind to benevolence and humanity—comedy quickens the ap- 
prehension in exposing immorality and vice. Tragedy embodies 
argument with a tale—comedy displays a picture of familiar 
life, and laughs us into reformi:tion. Tragedy talks to the 
soul—comedy to the sense: one is the inspirer of virtuous 
melancholy, the other the director of reasonable mirth. 
Tragedy is the lesson of uncommon adversity—comedy the 
dictate of common events. ‘T'ragedy is the tutor of the mind— 
comedy of the manners. Both are calculated essentially for 
our advantage, and are capable of all the instructions that are 


to be found in the severer maxims of dryer philosophers. 


It would surely seem that what was worthy the regard of 


such illustrious governments as those of Rome and Greece, 
may claim the protection of another; yet it is singular that, with 


reference to our dramatic laws, we have never been emulous 


of so great examples, or desirous of treading in the same path 
of wisdom and glory. 


Itis impossible that persons, who avowedly make interest 


their first motive in managing the stage—with whom business 


is the standard of their judgment, and pride the measure of 
their behaviour—can feel the generous views, and noble princi- 


Ples, upon which the stage ought to be conducted. There is 
little cause, then, for wonder, that farce, outré and unnatural 


melodrame, and pantomime, are preferred to the ennobling 


Compositions of Shakspeare and Massinger; 
have corrupted a taste they could not feel. 
that we find the field of drainatic literature utterly abandoned 


or that players 


by the master-spirits of the age, that acting itself is so little 


improved as an art, and that the very existence of our national 
drama is at stake. 


Indeed, no author of spirit or talent will submit to the de- 


‘grading and vexatious treatment he is absolutely sure of 
encountering at the hands of our theatrical dictators—the trifling 
‘criticisms, unmannerly objections, and, worse than all, the 
tasteless mutilations his piece is pretty certain of suffering, till, 
like Deiphobus, in Virgil, the poet can scarcely distinguish 
one original feature of his offspring. 

It is degrading that an author should have more to apprehend 
from the actors than from the audience—yet so it is. Players, 
in every material respect, utterly unfit for so important a trust, 
have become the judges of dramatic literature, and dictate to 
the public the matter and the meed of their entertainment. 
Thus it is that the current of genius has taken the channel they 
were pleased to allow, till, from a large and capacious stream, 
it has become contracted to a rivulet, and, in a little time, 
may, like the famed Euphrates, be swallowed up in sand. 

It may be said that poets wrote precisely under the same 
circumstances in by-gone times, and yet they wrote with a 
spirit superior to that of our modern dramatists; but it should 
be remembered that managers and actors were not then of so 
great, or authors of so little consideration. He who then wrote 
for the stage was sure to be respected, and, by his own credit, 
could at once secure the performance of his labours, and pre- 
serve them from the degradation that has been the fate of so 
many of his successors. 

Good acting is, doubtlessly, essentially necessary to the 
stage—it is an art, as well as writing, that consists in the imi- 
itation of nature; with this difference, that the sentiment of the 
| poet directs and cireumscribes the execution of the player, while 
\the poet is directed and circumscribed by nature alone. A 
|good player is as necessary to the author as good language and 
energy of expression; and, on the other hand, a player without 
the writer is as a page of blank paper—a mere vehicle for 
| thought—lifeless and useless until animated with the soul and 
genius of poetry. 











WHEN AND WHY THE DEVIL INVENTED BRANDY. 


A popular tradition from the Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen; trans- 
lated for the benefit of the Temperance Societies.* 

Many years ago, our village (Steinbach) and Winterstein 
‘(in the Duchy of Saxe-Gotha) disputed about the common 
| boundaries. Witnesses were called from both sides; but the 
dispute could not be brought to an end, becanse each of them 
spoke in favour of his own village. Amongst these witnesses 
were two men,—the one a native of Steinbach, and the other 
of Winterstein,—who had been instructed in magic by the 
devil, to whom they had sold their souls. 

These two men in one and the same night conceived a reso- 
lution to erect false boundary-stones, to which they intended 
to give an appearance of antiquity by the help of magic, 
so that people might suppose they had stood there for 
|many years. Both of them, in the figures of fiery men, went 
‘up the hill where was the boundary in dispute. Neither of 
them knew of the intentions of the other. When they met on 
jthe hill, he who arrived the last, asked the other, 

‘What he was doing there?’ 

‘That is no concern of yours!’ answered this; ‘tell me first 
what you are doing here?’ 
| ‘I will place boundary-stones, and settle the limits as they 
ought to be.’ 
| ‘That I have done already, and there you see the stones; 
and, as the stones go, so goes the boundary.’ 
| You are wrong, for the boundary goes this way; and my 
‘master told me that I was in the right.’ 

‘Pray, who is your master? 

‘My master is the devil. 
\feel respect for me?’ 
‘That is a lie! for the devil is my master; and he told me 








A fine gentleman must he be!’ 
Are you satisfied now? and do you 





|| * Germany is very rich in popular traditions. The nursery-tales col- 
| lected | the brothers Grimm are known in this country by two transla- 
|\tions. The present tale is written in the very words of an inhabitant of 


It is no wonder |, Steinbach, situate in Saxe-Meiningen, at one mile’s distance from the 


| watering-place of Liebenstein, and containing two hundred and seventy 
, houses, with one thousand three hundred and thirty inhabitants, amongst 
' whom are a handred and sixty cutlers, and eighty locksmiths. The in- 

habitants participate of the principal fancies of those regions,—singing- 
| birds, lowers, song, and music. ‘She music bands of Steinbach are 
‘some of the best in Germany, and are the delight of its principal fairs. 
| In our translation we have kept as close as possible to the words of the 
| man who related it. 


\that I was right: and, therefore, get off as quick as you can, or 
|you shall see!’ 

So saying, they threw themselves upon each other; but the 
man of our village proved too strong for the other, to whom 
he gave such a blow on the mouth that his head flew off and 
rolled down the hill. The fiery man without a head quickly 
ran after it to catch it, and fix it on again; but he did not sue- 
ceed in doing so before he arrived at the spot where the little 
brook, which flows down the hill, enters the Emse. 

Meanwhile, our man, who gave the blow, looked from the 
hill how the other chased his own head, when on a sudden a 
third fiery man stood before him, who asked, 

‘What he had done there?’ 

‘That is no concern of yours!’ answered our man; ‘and, if you 
do not go your ways immediately, I"!] treat you just as I have 
the other.’ 

‘Have you no more respect for me? and don’t you know that 
I am your master, the devil?’ 

‘And if you are the devil himself, I care not a straw for you! 
Go to h—! 

‘And that I'll do,’ said the devil’ ‘but not without you.’ 

Thus saying, the devil stooped to carry him away on his 
shoulders; but our man, watching his opportunity, caught his 
neck between his two legs, and then, laying his hands on him, 
and holding him down to the ground, he said, 

‘Now you are in my power; and now you shall feel what 
my hands are able todo. You have during your life broken 
the neck of many a poor man; you shall now learn yourself 
how it feels!’ 

Thus saying, he set about to screw the devil’s neck round 
with all his might; but, when the devil saw that our man was 
in earnest, he gave him good words, and prayed him not todo 
‘so, and not to smother him, promising to do any thing he 
|might require. 

‘As I hear you speaking so piteously,’ said our man, ‘1’ll let 
you loose; but not before you-have returned to me the bond 
by which I sold you my soul. And, moreover, you must 
swear to me by your own grandmother, not to claim any part 
in me; and, during all your life hereafter, never to take any 
;man’s bond for his soul. 

The devil, though not pleased with these conditions, yet, 
for the safety of his own neck, could not but return the bond, 
and even’ swear by his grandmother what our man had 
ordered him to do. 

But, as soon as the devil found himself free, he jumped on 
his legs, and, retiring a few paces lest the other might take 
him unawares a second time, he said, 

‘Now I am free; and now I must tell you that, though I have 
returned your bond, and sworn not to claim any part in you, I 
have not promised you not to break your own neck; and that I 
shall do now, and upon this very spot you shall die for having 
throttled me, and for having been about to smother me.’ 

The devil then rushed upon him in order to kill him; but our 
man ran away straight into the wood, the devil after him. 
But, coming to an old beech which was hollow, and had like- 
wise an opening beneath, he quickly crept into it and hid 
himself, and the devil would have certainly missed him had 
not his toe peeped out from the hole; but, his toe being all 
fiery, and glistening through the darkness, the devil found out 
where he had hid himself, and stept near to catch him by the 
toe. But he in the tree, hearing him come, dragged back his 
toe, and climed higher up. The devil then crept likewise into the 
tree. ‘The other climbed still higher up, and the devil pursued 
him, until at last our man reached another hole higher up, 
through which he crept out. As soon as he was out, he quickly 
shut the hole, and jumped as quickly down to fasten the 
opening below. And this he did with magic, and did it so 
well that the devil himself, nor his grandmother, could have 
opened it. Having performed this, he went his ways. 

Thus the devil sat in the old beech-tree, and could not come 
out, though he bethought himself for a long time how to do 
so. Thus he was kept in the beech; and during that time 
many of our own people, when going to Winterstein or coming 
from it, heard him bleating and grunting. At last, amongst 
a large Jot of trees, the old beech was cut down, and the devil 
regained his freedom. The first thing he did was to hasten 
down below, and see how matters stood there. It was as 











empty as a church during the week, and not a single soul was 
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to be heard or seen there; for the devil not having returned for! interspersed throughout the white—it is as gay and as varie- ! ing behind him with a formidable rattle, a glittering carbine 
so long a while, and no one knowing where he was, not a|| gated as Sienna marble. | slung across his shoulders, his trusty stiletto at his side: only 
single soul had arrived. And that broke the heart of the | Alfieri, who, in the copious memoirs of himself, which he | faney an interesting young bandit armed thus at all points, 
devil’s grandmother, who died with grief; and, when she was | has left, made amends for his taciturnity while living, is very | posted on the summit of a rock, bidding bold defiance to the 
dead, all the souls who were then there ran away, and went. particular and satisfactory in the account of his Aappy moments. abyss beneath: singing and fighting—fighting and singing: 
straight to heaven. ‘Thus the devil stood quite alone, without | “I have observed,” says he, “applying to my intellect an ex- making alliance one day with the Pope, the next with the 
knowing how to get new souls, for he had forsworn to take’ cellent barometer, that I had greater or less genius and capacity , Emperor; receiving ransom for the strangers that fall into his 
the bond of any man more, and this was then the only mode in | for composition, according to the greater or less weight of the hands, as for so many slaves; drinking his delicious rosolio; 
which he would get souls. And thus he stood there ruminating, atmosphere; a total stupidity during the great solstitial and | ruling the roast at taverns; throwing the handkerchief to village 
and was near to pull out his horns from his head with grief | equinoctial winds; an infinitely less perspicacity in the evening | beauties; and always sure of dying on a gallows or on a bed of 
and despair, when he hit upon an idea. Whilehe had beenin than in the morning; and much more fancy, enthusiasm, and | state: only picture to yourself such a charming life, and then 
his beech, which stood on the old Hart-place, he had, to while | invention in mid-winter and mid-summer than in the intervening judge what I have lost.’ 

away his time, bethought himself of many things, and amongst | months.” | ‘Lost, say yout And yet if I may judge, you must have 
others he invented brandy. ‘That he remembered in the midst He gives but the facets, and loaves his readers to account | been rather a shy bird to catch; and if you have given up the 
of his grief, and he conceived at once it would be the best) for them ad libitum.—Milton, and others, might also be men- trade, I suppose it was with your own free consent.’ 

means of getting hold of new souls. tioned amongst those who have acknowledged themselves to ‘Indeed!’ replied the bandit; ‘you little know how matters 

He immediately went to Nordhausen, and made himself a’ be under “skyey influences;” but, for the present, encugh. “stand: but if you had been hanged Jike me—’ 

distiller; and burnt brandy as much as he could, which he sent ‘You! hanged!’ And I involuntarily started back. 

into all the world. And he showed to all the men of Nord- | ‘Ay, hanged, and all owing to an excess of devotion. You 
hausen how brandy was made, promising them great riches if | 





THE HALF-HANGED BANDIT. must know that I was snugly concealed in one of those im 
they learnt it, and made brandy like him. And the menof) Tired and jaded, I turned my solitary steps towards Paris, | penetrable defiles that border Terracina. One fine evening 
Nordhausen did not oblige him to say it twice, for they | when in the middle of the road I observed a traveller walking | when the moon rose brilliant and lovely, I recollected that for 
all became distillers, and made brandy like him. And thus it leisurely along. On coming up with him, curiosity induced a long time, obdurate heathen as 1 was, I had not made an 
happened that to the present day there is no other place in the | me to observe his physiognomy, which a feeble acqu::ntance “offering of the tithe of my booty to the Madona. By a singu- 
world where there is so much of brandy burned as at Nord- | with the seience of Lavater, enabled me to pronounce that of | lar coincidence it happened that on that very day the fete of 
hausen.* a boon companion—a decided amateur of good eating and the Virgin was eclebrated. All Italy had resounded with the 
And so it turned out as the devil expected. Whenever drinking, when those blessings were to be obtained without | homage offered up at the blessed shrine. I alone, miserable 
people gota little brandy into their stomachs they began to | too much trouble. He seemed to be one of those enviable sinner, had not even muttered an “ve-Maria. Determined, 
swear, and d—n their souls to the devil; so that the devil got mortals who jog along the road of existence without knowing however, to make up for lost time, I descended the valley with 
them when they were dead without taking any bond from them, | or caring whither they are bound; one of those to whom the rapid strides, poetically admiring, as I went along, the soft 
and without serving them, as he was obliged to do before, | momentis every thing, and who give themselves but little con- silvery reflection of the stars in the broad lake, and I arrived at 
when he sought a man’s soul. When the brandy rose into cern about their evening couch or their morning meal. Hiscoun- Terracina at the moment when the moon shone brightest, 
their heads, they collared each other, and fought, and broke | tenance was frank and open, and throughout his whole person | Wholly absorbed in my devotion to the Madona, I traversed 
their necks; so that the devil was saved all the trouble he had | reigned anair of careless hilarity—a total abandonment of all | a crowd of Italian peasants who were enjoying the cool even- 
before in wringing them. And, if the devil had had before the | sublunary concerns to the supreme divinity of chance; and I must _ing breeze at the threshold of their doors. Never once reflect- 
greatest pains to be imagined in order to get a poor soul a “confess that such a system has often appeared to me quite as ‘ing that every eye was fixed on me, I arrived at the church 
week for his hell, they came now by their own accord by | philosophic as any other. He that ‘takes no thought for the | porch. Only one of the folding doors was open; on the other 
dozens and scores every day; and searcely a year passed before | morrow,’ unlike the cautious, calculating reasoner, enjoys the | was posted a large placard which contained a most flattering 
hell was too small to hold them. The devil was then obliged | good that is offered, and is at least not tormented by anticipa- |deseription of my person, and agreeably tickled my vanity, by 
to build a new hell at the side of the old one, for the sake of, tion of the evil. I have generally remarked, that the man who, | informing me that a high price was fixed upon my head. 
giving them accommodation. | in the disagreeable journey of life, abandons himself blindly | Nothing daunted, I entered the church—an Italian church too 
In one word, since the devil got loose from the beech on the | and unhesitatingly to the empire of circumstances, comes off | —with its fretted arches, its mosaic pavement, its lofty dome, 
Hart-place, since that time brandy was introduced into the | better than his fellow-travellers, and is distinguished from the | its altar of white marble, its delicious perfume of incense, and 
world; and, since we have brandy, it may be said ‘that the | crowd by an air of boldness and independence that is not with- | the last lingering sounds of the organ dying on the breeze. 
devil is loosened,’ as our proverb goes. | out its charm. Such was precisely the case with the pedes- | The sainted image of the Madona was encircled with a wreath 
‘trian whom I now overtook. As I had set out with a determi- | of flowers. 1 prostrated myself before her, and offered hera 
nation to amuse myself, and as he seemed inclined to be | handsome share of my booty, a diamond cross that had been 
EFFECT OF THE WEATHER ON THE MIND. | %°ciable, I slackened my pace in order to keep alongside of worn by a young Sicilian beauty, and a small English box of 
: F aE him, and was soon convinced that I had not been mistaken in | elaborate workmanship. The Virgin appeared propitiated by 
It was a favourite maxim with Dr. Johnson, that the mind | the judgment I had formed of his jovial disposition, for he was |my homage. I arose, nothing doubting, and was preparing to 
vor independent of all external circumstances. In his conver- | the first to break silence. '| depart in peace for my mountains, when just at the chureb- 
entions and periodical papers he took every opportunity of | ‘You are probably going to Paris, Monsieur?’ said he, care-||door I was seized from behind, and dragged by a set of ill- 
ineuleating it, and scouted, with a degree of indignation, the | Jegs}y; if so, you can shew me the way, for in these cursed looking police agents, to a dungeon whence there was no 
idea that the weather had a necessary influence on the thoughts, | by-roads I have twice lost myself.’ | escape, for there was not a petticoat about the place, and as! 
&e. In his *+Life of oa dear Collins,” as he calls him, he | «with all my heart, my good fellow; you have only to keep | had not a piastre in the world, it was impossible to bribe the 
ridicules, very paradoxically, an opiuion of that unfortunate along with me, and we shall reach Paris together: though, by jailer.’ 
poet, that he could not write, but at certain seasons. From | the way, you don’t seem in a great hurry to arrive.’ | ‘And so you were hanged, my honest fellow?’ 
what we know of Johnson (and of no literary mando we know | «Qh, as for that, I never hurry when I feel myself in safety. | ‘By the Virgin, the very next morning. Great pains were 
more) we would — above all others, he must have been Simple as I stand here, many a rock in Italy has served me as | taken to conceal the report of my detention, and a few hours 
the most sensible of the effects of our climate; and notwith- | ay ambuscade for more than fifteen days together: and there | sufficed to construct a gibbet, and to find an executioner. In 
standing Boswell’s assertions to the contrary, that he was 80, | have I been planted, my ear cocked, my eye on the look-out, | the morning the oflicers of justice visited my cell, and desired 
is corroborated by his very arguments agaiust it, into which he | and my good carbine in my hand, watching fof game that 1 | me to quit my dungeon. At the outer gate were collected a 
entered con an re, a8 though it touched him. His indigence, | could not always start.’ | number of horrid speetres, in the shape of a group of Italian 
however, in early life, often compelled him to exertion inspite; | am not naturally timid, and after all, what was there to | penitents, white, black, and grey; some with sandals, others 
of the weather; and having thus gained some advantage over fear? J was a match for the stranger in physical advantages, | with their feet naked, each holding a lighted torch in his hand, 
what doubtless tormented him greatly, he took revenge of it, and was besides armed: but I own that I felt an odd, awkward | his head covered with a san-benito that exposed to view nothing 
by denying = enerecs 8 mode of revenge, by-the-bye, sort of sensation, more attributable to surprise than to any other | but a ghastly hollow eye on which the leaden stillness of death 
which he also used with too much success against genius, eayse, I soon, however, recovered my self-possession sufli- | was already imprinted. In front of me four priests, muttering 
both contemporary with and before him. ciently to reply to him. the service for the dead, carried a funeral bier, and away! 
' The only place whe me we can look for full and satisfactory | «J jt possible, Monsieur, that 1 see before me one of those | marched gaily to the gallows, which, by way of doing me 
information on this subject, As auto-biography, that precep- hardy Sicilian brigands, to whose account have been laid so | honour, had been erected in the most distinguished style. It 
tor of preceptors, the deep anes of whose lessons forms many charming adventures of robbery and murder, and whose | was elevated upon a gentle rising ground, and somewhat re 
the best excuse for the prevailing sentiment of the age— daring career has furnished so fine a subject for the pencil of | sembled a large direction post. White daisies formed a sof 
egousm. I do not remember that Gibbon, in all that he has’) Salyator Rosa?’ flowery carpet at its foot: behind rose the hills that had 0 
said of himself with so much modesty and elegance, has ever) «Faith, even so,’ replied the bandit, ‘I have in my day been | often witnessed my exploits; in front yawned a precipice, 
alluded to the effect the weather had on him; but his occupa- enrolled among those hardy Sicilian bands, those brave fel- \the base of which, rolled with monotonous murmur, a rapid 
amy BS being purely imaginative, Was, of course, much more | jows that would lift you up a man from the high road, with as | torrent, whose exhalations penetrated even to the theatre 02 
independent of such casualties. I wish I were read in Mon-|\ much ease as a sneaking, beggarly pickpocket would extract | whose stage I was about to exhibit. Around the instrumest 
taigne, who must have written pages on this subject, being in | 4 handkerchief or a purse at a village fair.’ He sighed deeply | of death all was perfume and light. I advanced with a firm 


is old days, ifI mistake valetudinari: re . ‘ ‘ 
h —* . anetne not, valetudinarian, as well a3 anthor. _and shook his head mournfully at these recollections of depart- | step to the foot of the ladder, but casting a last look upon BY 
Che Prince of Egotists must have touched on that which is so || | 








kin to the Pri f Maladi ed greatness. | coffin (which lay in readiness for the moment when all should 
ear a-kin > Pri: a ; . | jeep tema : . 
. xd Schatendi J “ees linea omen, Aad Burton, whom, | Ay,’ said I, with anappearance of profound sympathy, ‘you be over) and measuring its dimensions with a glance, “Th 
notwitnstanding Johnson’s recommendation, I never could, may well regret those golden days!” ‘coffin is not near large enough,’ cried 1; ‘and by the Virgio, 


read three pages cf, how taust he have enlarged upon it in the | 
majesty of quaintness and quotation! His are depths, however, | 
that I shalPnever fathom; and yet the beok looks tempting— 
the page is so agreeably broken—the black is so elegantly 


‘Regret them! ah! the bandit’s is the only life. Nothing I am determined not to be hanged till one of the proper dimer 
under the sun could compare with our hardy mrour-taineers. |sions is brought:’ at the same time I assumed so resolute # 
Only fancy a dashing young fellow of eighteen; »his dress a air, that the chief of the police gang found it necessary to ve 
smart green frock with gold buttons, his hair tastefully plaited, ture a few words as a sedative. ‘My son,’ said he, ‘¥# 
* Literally true. his pistols stuck in a rich silk girdle, an enormous sabre trail- | would have just reascn to complain, if this coffin were desti 
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to contain your body entire; but as your exploits have gained 
you a high reputation in the country, it has been decided that, 
as soon as you are dead, your head shall be severed from your 
body, and exposed to public view from the most elevated point 
of the city. You may therefore make yourself perfectly easy, 
for you see you will have plenty of room: I scorn to deceive 
an honest man like you.’ 

‘With this reasoning I was perfectly satisfied. I ascended 
the ladder, and in the twinkling of an eye was at the top. 
From my elevated position the view was admirable, and the 
hangman being a novice in his art, that circumstance afforded 
me sufficient time to cast a last look upon the crowd. I ob- 
served some determined young fellows of my own stamp, 
trembling with ill-suppressed rage, and some young girls in 
tears, While others, on the contrary, testified every symptom 
of joy. In the midst of the crowd was one of my own band, 
as brave a lad as ever handled blade: in short, a fellow after 
my own heart, whose parting look seemed to promise me a 
deep and speedy vengeance. While every thing was prepar- 
ing, I walked carelessly to and fro upon the platfcrm of the 
gallows, just on the brink of the precipice. ‘The sympathetic 
hangman shuddered at my temerity: ‘Have a care,’ cried he, 
‘yr you willbe killed! wait for me.’ At last, all was ready; 
but the tender-hearted finisher of the law was seized with a 
vertigo; his limbs tottered under his feeble frame; the rolling 
cascade below, the burning sun above, bewildered his brain. 
At length, however, the cord was awkwardly arranged around 
my neck, the executioner pushed me into the yawning abyss, 
and attempted to shorten my sufferings by pressing his ignoble 
foot upon my shoulders. But on these firm, t-ugh shoulders, 
mortal foot cannot print its trace with impunity; the execu- 
tioner slipped, retrieved himself for a moment by grasping at 
the foot of the gallows with both hands; one of them gradually 
relaxed its hold, and the next instant he was himself precipi- 
tated headlong into the abyss, and borne away by the torrent.’ 

This gallows, with its gay and smiling accompaniments, 
this scene of death, so jocundly portrayed, had wound up my 
curiosity to the highest pitch. I was anxious to hear the con- 
tinuation of his adventures, and at my request, he thus resum- 
ed his story. 

‘I have the most perfect recollection,’ said he, ‘of even the 
slightest sensations which I expericneed; and if the whole busi- 
ness were to begin over again in an hour from this, I should 
feel not the slightest concern. As soon as the rope had been 
fastened around my neck, and the executioner had pushed me 
from the ladder, I at first felt a great pain about the throat; 
shortly afterwards I felt nothing—the air inflated my lungs 
slowly, but pinched up as they were, the slightest particle of 
the balmy breeze restoied me to life; and besides, being lightly 
balanced in mid air, I might be said to breathe it at every pore. 
Ican even recollect that this swing-swong motion was not 
without its charms; I beheld external objects, as it were through 
a thin veil of gauze: my ear was rather fatigued by a stilly 
silence. 1 began gradually to lose myself in my meditations, 
though I can no longer exactly recollect the subject of them, 
unless it was the money I had won the evening before from 
my comrade Gregorio. All of a sudden I gasped for breath— 
[could no longer see objects distinctly—I no longer felt the 
swing-swong motion—I was dead.’ , 

‘And yet,’ said I, there you are, alive and hearty, and I con- 
gratulate you most sincerely on your escape.’ 

The bandit, upon this, assumed an air of gravity, and assur- 
ed me that there was a miracle at the bottom of it. ‘I had 
been dead,’ resumed ‘he, ‘upwards of an hour, when my com- 
rade cut the rope. On coming to myself, the first object that 
my eyes beheld was a lovely female—her sylph-like form re- 
clining with deep interest over my exhausted frame—her soft 
black eyes fixed with intense anxiety on mine so long closed 
in death—her balmy breath revivifying me with a soul more 
pure tian that which had quitted itstenement. Her voice, her 
look, her language, her soul, were Italian. Methought for an 
instant that I had newly risen from the tomb, and that I was 
in the presence of Raphael’s Madona. Now, Signor, you have 
heard the bandit’s story. I have faithfully promised the lovely 
Maria to become an honest man, if possible. Love, they say, 
works miracles; and perhaps he will, in favour of Maria, ope- 
Tate my conversion. I have even already made considerable 
Progress in the path of virtue, for I have procured myself two 
Most indispensable requisites to the character of an honest man 
—a good coat, and a new hat.’ 

‘But besides that,’ added I, ‘you must have a trade, and I 
am greatly afraid, my good friend, that you have none.’ 

‘That is precisely what every one tells me,’ replie « he; ‘and 
though I tormented my poor brains from morning til night 
about it, I could never perceive that a trade led to any thing 
good in Franee. Now in Italy it is quite different: there the 
fields every morning produce mushrooms sufficient to feed a 
city ten times as populous as that of Rome: here, every thing 





must be paid for, even to the very mushrooms, which are rank 
poison.” 

‘Do you think then,’ said I, ‘that the trade of lazzaroni is 
that of an honest man?’ 

‘It is impossible to find an honester. Your lazzaroni is 
neither master nor servant; depends on no man’s orders but 
his own; works only when his necessities require—and his 
necessities are never very urgent as long as the sun shines 
bright and warm. And then do you reckon for nothing the 
pleasure of seeing the pope every day? a pleasure that is 
jequivalent to at least twenty indulgences every twenty-four 
hours: no life like the lazzaroni’s.’ 

‘In that case I am surprised you have not got yourself enroll- 
ed as a member of the fraternity.’ 

‘I had some thoughts of it,’ replied he, ‘and Maria would 
fain have persuaded me to it, but 1 was always afraid of the 
eruptions of Vesuvius.’ 

At the same instant we entered one of the barriers of Paris. 

The entrance to Paris by the barrier of Bon-Lapin, is per- 
haps the most agreeable, though in appearance the most simple 
of all. The traveller who makes choice of that entrance, 
arrives across the fields, traverses a vast plain appropriated 
every morning to the field exercise of the cavalry about Paris, 
enters a spacious alley, and leaving to the left the Grande 
Chaumiere with its guingetles, finds himself suddenly before 
the Luxembourg, that beauteous and tranquil retreat formed 
expressly for the delight of peaceful souls. ‘The Italian, as- 
tonished at every thing he saw, questioned me at every step. 
fis wonder was in turn excited by the old apple-women that 
encumbered the porch of the palace, and by the young ‘pillars 
of the state’ who came to legislate for the good of the nation. 
He was amazed that not a single vagabond could be found 
warming himself lazily and luxuriously in the sun; that most 
of the lazzaroni (as he termed them) in this country worked 
like galley slaves. His musical ear was shocked to hear other 
lazzaroni in the street screaming their discordant notes to the 
accompaniment of a hurdy-gurdy. His eye was shocked with 
the sight of clumsy earthen pots—every thing modern—nothing 
antique—narrow streets—an infected air—young girls clad in 
the livery of wretchedness, and lacking the witchery of an 
Italian smile—venders of poison, ycleped apothecaries, at the 
corner of every street—and not a single Madona. The bandit 
was seized with consternation. ‘What can I do among such 
people?’ exclaimed he, in a tone of anxiety that pierced through 
the natural hilarity of his disposition. 

‘In the first place, what are your qualifications?’ asked I, 
beginning, I confess, to feel rather embarrassed with his per- 
son. 

‘Not very remarkable,’ replied he, ‘and yet I could play 
better music, I could paint better, I could guard a palace better 
than those I have hitherto seen: and as to the venders of poi- 
son with whom your streets are filled, here is a stiletto worth 
all their drugs;’ and he sighed, as he examined the point of 
his dazzling blade. 

‘If these are your only resources, Heaven help you, my good 
friend; we have already in the market about fifteen thousand 
| painters, twice that number of musicians, and God knows how 
many poets who ride their Pegasus but slowly on the road to 
immortality. As to your stiletto, if you will be ruled by me, 
you will let it repose quietly in the scabbard; otherwise you 
may chance to enjoy the swing-swong motion you are so fond 
of, at a gallows where the rope never breaks, I promise you.’ 

‘Yet, without boasting, I sing a love song admirably. At 

















| Venice, the amateur serenaders always confided the orchestra 
‘to me, and I generally managed matters so well, that it has| 
been my fortune to finish, on my own account, more than one | 
affair that I had begun on another’s.’ 
‘Ah! my good friend, serenading does not go down here. In| 
‘France there is but one way to a woman’s heart: gold here is 
a talisman that works more miracles than all the melody of, 





| Metastasio.’ 
| ‘In that case,’ replied the bandit, with hauteur, ‘1 will enter! 
‘the service of the King of France. His Majesty shall see in| 
what style I ean handle a carbine, and command a battalion.’ 

‘In the first place you must know that his Majesty is not so| 
easily spoken with as an Italian captain of banditti. In the, 
next, handle the carbine with what skill you may, you will | 
find your matches here: there are two hundred thousand brave | 
fellows in Vranee who are paid for that work, at the liberal | 
rate of five sols each per diem.’ 

‘Ah!’ cried the brigand, knitting his brows, ‘what a vile 
country, that cannot even support a troop of brave fellows with 
a bandit chief at their head: what an excellent cook they would 
find in me!” 

‘Cook!’ replied I, ‘and pray what talent can you boast in 
that way?’ 

‘Pardieu! I could shew them that we lads of the stiletto do 
not starve ourselves: I could serve them up a ragctit seasoned | 


4 








with pimento, such as any man of taste would pronounce ex- 
quisite. When I was at Terracina, I was famous for a hare 
civet. If you could only ask his eminence Cardinal Fesch, 
whose soul God rest! I recollect that one evening I was sent 
for to prepare his supper, and his eminence swore by his hat, 
that he had never tasted any thing more delicious in his own 
palace.’ 

Hereupon I addressed the bandit in a solemn tone: ‘I con- 
gratulate you,’ said I, ‘your destiny is in your own hands; 
your skill as acook will ensure you a better welcome in France 
than you could expect were you gifted with the talent of a 
general. Visit every house in Paris, and when you come to 
one that suits you, walk in boldly—announce your culinary 
abilities—prove yourself a cook, and you are at the head of 
affairs directly. Your fortune is made: adieu.’—I quitted him 
forthwith, relieved from all anxiety as to his future fate. 





A DEFENCE OF DANCING. 
“Gaily trip it as ye go, 
On the light fantastic toe.”—MiLTon. 


Dancing is of as great antiquity as it is of universal practice. 
From the earliest period of the world, with the most civilized 
nations, and the most barbarous people, it has ever been in 
favour. The uncivilized intabitants of those parts of the globe 
which were first discovered by our navigators, delighted their 
visitors by their skilful evolutions in wild and not ungraceful 
dances, and the war-dance of the North American Indians has 
been known and understood since Europeans settled on their 
hunting-grounds. They have been generally accompanied by 
the most simple and monotonous sounds which could be pro- 
duced by any cause familiar to their untutored minds. Some- 
times a rude kind of drum beat time to their footsteps, and 
frequently the savages possessed no other music than that of 
their own voices, That it was a familiar custom of the 
Hebrews in their early history there cannot remain a doubt, 
for we are informed, that after the overthrow of the Egyptians 
in the Red Sea, “Miriam, the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, 
took a timbrel in her hand; and all the women went out after 
her with timbrels and with dances.” In fact, it seems to have 
been usually observed in their religious festivals, when they 
wished to express rejoicing and thanksgiving; ‘And it came 
to pass as they came, when David was returned from the 
slaughter of the Philistine, that the women came out of all the 
cities of Israel, singing and dancing.” And again, at the return 
of the Ark of God, “David danced before the Lord with all his 
might.” 

Among the polished Greeks, dancing was held in the highest 
estimation. The Pyrrhic dance, which was performed in 
armour, was invented by Pyrrhus, a native of Crete, and was 
generally practised in the worship of Mars. But nearly all 
their religious worship was accompanied by dancing, particu- 
larly that of Bacchus, Cybele, Mars, and Minerva; and the 
priests and priestesses, who officiated in the sacred rites, 
seemed to have been transported with a religious fervour, if we 
may be allowed to judge by the old poet’s descriptions of their 
frantic gesticulations. In some beautiful fragments of ancient 
sculpture still spared as the records of the departed greatness 
of Greece, we have representations of Bacchanals, Satyrs, and 
others, enjoying themselves in the diversions of the dance. 
The Athenians cultivated this accomplishment with great 
success, and patronised professors of the art, many of whom 
are not unknown to fame. Phrynichus, who was the Vestris 
of his day, aud Thespis, Pratinas, and Carcinus; all celebrated 
for their grace and agility. There is a story related by Hero- 
dotus, of a young man named Hippoclides, who proposed 
marriage with the daughter of Clisthenes, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to shew his intended father-in-law his great accom- 
plishments. After having danced in the Spartan and Athenian 
styles, he mounted a table, stood upon his head, and made 
sundry capers with his feet in the air; upon which the old 
Greek dryly exclaimed:—“Hippoclides, you’ve danced away 
your bride.” A dancing-master, who was famous for standing 
upon one leg, was told by a Spartan, that he was no mateh for 
a goose. We think, that some of our modern professors of the 
ari are ambitious of excelling that noble bird. 

There is fretjuent allusion to the practice of dancing among 
Greck authors, particularly by the lyric poets. Almost every 
ode of Anacreon speaks of the custom. The Romans generally 
adopted the manners of the people over whom they triumphed, 
and very frequently with some benefit to themselves, With 
the conquest of Greece, they became more polished, and soon 
afterwards lost much of that republican simplicity cf manners, 
which had previously distinguished them. We are told, that 
Livius Andronicus was the first person who exhibited as a 
public dancer in the capitol, but previous to this, there is no 





dcubt, that dancing formed a part of the religious festivals and 
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rejoicings of the Romans. The ballet was much admired and 
encouraged. During the reign of Augustus, these pantomimic 
performances were considered very fashionable. Pylades, and 
Hylas, we are told by Macrobius, were the most celebrated 
dancers of the day. During the reign of the Cesars, the art 
was universally in esteem, so much so, that it is mentioned by || 
Suetonius, that Cluvius Rufus danced the history of Niobe, 
while Nero sang it. But, it seems, that although this accom- 
plishment was so, generally studied, too great a proficiency 
was not considered creditable to ‘a lady. Sallust censures 
Sempronia for dancing with such superior skill; and Horace, 
when exposing the viees of his time, complains, that young 
ladies were too fond of the Ionian step. 

The oriental nations have always been partial to this polite 
art. It forms their principal source of amusement. The ballet 
has been cultivated by them to a greater degree of perfection 
Love is generally the 
Anacreon speaks of the bewitching evolutions of the 
Gaditanian girls, but the same character belongs equally to the 
Almas, or dancing girls of the Turks, mentioned by Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague in her travels, and the Baladieres, of India, 
whose dances are described by Raynal.* There is a sect of 
eastern fanatics termed dancing Dervishes, whose devotions 
consist in the length of their girations. If we possessed such 
a religion amongst us, we doubt not our fair readers would 
quickly become converts. Almack’s would be changed into a 
temple of worship, and the lady patronesses would officiate as 
the high priestesses. 

By the early christians this delightful art was completely 
banished; they considered it immodest and sinful, and only 
practised for the worst purposes; yet, we are not aware that 
there is any thing said against it either in the old or new testa- 
ment; probably the good fathers thought that an accomplish- 
ment which had been used for the purpose of destroying John 
the Baptist, was damnable and unchristian. St. Cyrel classes 
all dances, “inter pompas diaboli;” and St. Chrysostom says, 
that **Wherever dancing is, there is the devil also.” The 
Puritans, the Quakers, and the most fanatic sects, are furious 
in their abuse of the custom; but dancing, when considered 
in the light of a graceful exercise and an innocent recreation, 
which it is intended tobe, has nothing in it to alarm the most 
bigotted sectarian. 

Since then, it has been patronized in every civilized country. 
Philip IV. of Spain, instituted in his court a royal professor- 
ship of dancing, and conferred this high dignity upon his own 
preceptor, the celebrated Antonio Almenda. This distinguished 
artiste, thought the mysteries of his profession too valuable to 
be committed to writing, and like the ancient Druids and early 
philosophers, would only communicate a knowledge of his art 
by means of oral precepts. ‘These were afterwards collected 
into a volume by one of his pupils, Juan de Esquivel Navarro, 
of Seville. At the present time, almost every tribe, state, and 
kingdom in the world, possesses its national dance. Italy, 
France, Germany, and England, have produced the most skilful 
and elegant dancers, because in these countries this polite ac- 
complishment is more cultivated and more liberally patronized. 
The ballet we have previously proved to be of ancient origin, 
but that practised by the Greeks and Romans was of a differ- 
ent character to our modern exhibitions. The performances so 
called are great improvements upon the old model. Besides 
skilful dancing, they have the advantages of beautiful scenery, 
splendid costumes, and the most delightful music. The services 
of the first artists and composers of the age, are engaged in 
these representations, and those who have seen “Guilliaume 
Tell,” must own, that the effect produced repaid the expense 
of production. The delicious character of the melody, the beau- 
tiful evolutions of the figurantes, and the aerial motions of the 
premiere danseuse, make us consider that ballet the most exqui- 
site performance of the kind we have ever seen. Taglioni is 
the only one who realised our idea of a sylph. Her limbs 
seemed as buoyant as if they were supported by the air, her 
foot only occasionally touching the ground. Every gesture 
appeared fraught with grace, every movement “beautiful 
exceedingly.” What Vestris was, we have had no opportunity 
of ascertaining. This Dieu de la Danse had, however, no in- 
considerable opinion of his own abilities, for he once said, there 
were but three great men in Europe; Voltaire, the King of 
Prussia, and himself! 

As for the utility of dancing, we think it consists in bestow- 
ing a graceful carriage, and its excellence as anexercise. But 
ballet dancing has no claims to such a distinction; it is merely 
cultivated as an elegant luxury, which produces pleasure in 


than we can ever expect to see it in. 
subject. 


* “Les danses sont presque toutes des pantomimes d’amour; le plan, le 
dessein, les attitudes, les mesures, les sons et les cadences de ces ballets, 
tout respire cette passion et en exprime les voluptés et les fureurs.” 
Histoire du Commerce des Europe dans lcs deux Indes. Quoted in Moore's 
Odes of Anacreon. 


the spectator according to the skill of the performer and the | 
beauty of the performance. 

There are few such pleasing scenes as a throng of innocent 
and beautiful maidens enjoying this delightful recre ation; the 
| plow of pleasure in their looks, the flush of excitement on their 
‘cheeks, and the’ general expression of happiness diffused over) 
‘their gentle features. Tre’ graceful spirit of their motions, and | 
‘as Suckling remarked, 








The fect that from each petticoat, 
Like little mice creep in and out; 


| 


‘the most delightful features in the dance. Those who can look 
| . . ° 
‘on such a picture, and denounce it as sinful, are not to be 





WOMAN. | 


All the world acknowledges that woman is the fairest of 
creation’s works; and it is no less certain that, change her) 


| Lovely herself, she renders all her varieties lovely. 
In the reign of James I., the hair of a lady rose high above 


out of a tub. 
chronologically—the hair loosened, and fell in easy ringlets on 


straight hair and inflated person were abominable. ‘This was 


day. 


up into a tower of many stories; each diminishing in size, as 
it advanced in height, like those of the tower of Babel; and the 
beaux with long wigs paid their vows to towering heads, while 
they would have turned their backs on heads of a spherical or 
oval form. At this time the hair of every lady became of a 
grisly white; and, so exclusively beautiful was this colour, 
that, if a woman had continued to appear with black, or brown, 
or auburn ringlets, she would have been noticed only to be 
avoided. The lower part of the person shewed a disposition 
to dilate, but kept within moderate bounds. 

The head of the lady lowered, and the wig of the gentleman 
shortened, till the latter part of the reign of George II., when 
the standard of beauty, with regard to the female head, was its 
natural form. And, that nothing extraneous might be alleged 
against it, the hair, which was now restored to its primitive 
colour, was combed straight back from the face, and nearly 
covered by a close-fitting cap. Still ladies were beautiful, and 
the round-headed were as much admired as the tower-headed 
had been half a century before. As the head had contracted, 
the lower part of the person had distended, till the head ap- 
peared a ball on the top of a pyramid. This was afterwards 
retrenched at the base; but the lady lost nothing of hercircum- 
ference, for she ran out at the sides beyond all proportion. 
Men not only considered these different exuberances beautiful, 
but condescended to imitate them; in the instance of the tub, 
by their trunk hose; and in that of the pyramid, by the 
voluminous and wadded skirts of their coats. 

Heads rose by degrees, and sides were reduced in a far 
greater proportion, till the early part of the reign of George III; 
when the head of a lady was of a reasonable size, and her 
person had no farther extension than what a redundancy of 
peticoats might be supposed to create. But this moderation 
was little satisfactory. ‘The head continued to rise, and, in a 
period of twenty-two years, it attained an elevation which 
would have made the former tower heads, if any had remained, 
blush at their own diminutive stature. The head did not now 
spring up perpendicularly, as it had done before, butit inclined 
backwards as it advanced in height; and a lady would measure 
from half an ell to three quarters of a yard from the tip of her 
chin to the summit of the back of her head. Some skill was 
requisite to balance the new part of the head with the old, so that 
one neck might support the whole. The hair had now resumed 
its grisly hue; and black, brown, anc auburn were no longer 
to be seen. Still woman was lovely, and the unusual growth 
of her head, and colour of her hair, added to her beauty. While 
a lady’s head had increased so prodigiously, it would have 
been quite unnatural if the lower part of her figure had not en- 
deavoured to keep it in countenance; the sides, therefore, shct 
out again, though not to their former extent. 

Ever varying, woman was not long content to be beautiful to 


such an excess. Her head became more moderate in height, but 
it increased in width; till, its powers of extension being exhaust- 
What so 
What so charm- 
Dandies, with unsophisti- 


ed, it sunk by degrees, into its original form. 
hideous now as high heads, or wide heads! 
ing, sc exquisite as real heads! 








In the reign of William and Mary the head of a lady shot 








figure as often and as much as she will (and her changes are) 
neither few nor small) she is equally beautiful and interesting. | 
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The lady was now superlatively beautiful, and the former) 


| 
| 
| 





cated cropped hair, were devoted to natural heads, with natura] 
and shining curls. The enlargement of the hips had descended; 
and widened as it fell. It had been wholly and solely beauti- 
ful in the female figure; and if any unfortunate lady had been 
destitute of such an over-growth, it would have been said that 
her clothes were hung on a mopstick. The lady could not at 
once relinquish so great an advantage. After this grand am. 
plification, it would have been too humiliating to become mop- 
stick at a stroke, a middle course was therefore pursued. The 
exuberance mounted as it had fallen, diminished as it rose, 


‘and finally disappeared. 
and the occasional pressure of interlinked hands, form some of | 


The waist of a lady had varied from half-a-yard in length to 
three inches, and both extremes have been equally adniired, 


| and every intervening degree has been as beautiful as either 
envied either for their religion or their taste. | 


extreme. When the waist was at its greatest length, half the 


| bust was given to the arms, and this was the model of elegance; 


when the waist rose, and the shoulders expanded, the shape 


jjassumed the form of a sugar loaf reversed, and this was 


elegance itself. 

Woman still charms us with her shining curls, which now 
seem disposed to take the figure of a hog’s pudding; when she 
dines or dances, she adds flowers or feathers, or jewels; when 


|| she goes abroad, her head is surrounded by a halo five times 


larger than ever painter gave to the Virgin Mary. When 


her forehead, but did not curl; and the body seemed to be rising! woman assumed her natural form, proud of it, as she justly 
In the reign of Charles II.—I love to do things 


was, she allowed it to be seen too plainly, through few and 


|| scanty garments of delicate texture; she has been duly and 
the shoulders, and the figure resumed its natural appearance. | 


properly increasing her bulk till the lower half of her person 
presents us with the figure of a bell, and the width of her 


| shoulders is almost incredible. The magnitude of the upper 
rather ungrateful, for they had been equally beautiful in their) 


part of her arms—but I feel incompetent to the description— 
we have only to look at the figures of costume in the recent 
numbers of La Betie Assemeiie to be convinced that all 
former ages have been mistaken in their ideas of female beauty, 
and that no future age can surpass the present. 

I might have descended to the heels of a lady of former 
times, and told what excrescences have sprung from thence to 
increase her height; but I have sufficiently traced the varieties 
of female attractions, and proved that woman is ever more 
beautiful in the present form than in any of the preceding, 
Let then my fair countrywomen indulge every extravagance of 
fancy in their external appearance, nor fear to diminish the 
number, or lesson the ardour of their admirers: I hesitate with 
regard to their minds, for men there are who approve simplicity 
and consistency there. 


An opera is not even to this day a poem, it is only verses; 
nor a show, since machines have disappeared by the economy 
of Amphion and his descendants. It is a concert of voices as 
sisted by instruments. We are cheated by those who tell us 
machinery is only the amusement of children, the mechanism 
of puppet shows. It increases and embellishes the fiction, 
and keeps the spectators in that illusion, which is the highest 
pleasure of the theatre, especially where it has a mixture of 
the marvellous. There is no need of flights, or cars, or meta 
morphoses, in tragedy: but they are necessary in the opera, its 
chief design being to hold the mind, the eye and the ear in an 
equal enchantment. 

Tragedy in the very beginning engages the soul too passion- 
ately to wander afterwards from the scene. If the spectator 
gets a little release, it is only to be plunged into fresh perturba- 
tions; it conducts him by terror to pity, and reciprocally by 
pity to terror; it leads him through tears, sighs, incertitudes, 
hopes, fears, horrors and surprises, to the catastrophe: it 
should not therefore be a collection of pretty thoughts, tender 
declarations, gallant discourses, agreeable pictures, soft and 
sometimes risible words, closing all with a sedition, when the 
mutineers, right or wrong, knock some unfortunate man on the 
head, and so make a clear stage. 





FARINELLI THE SINGER. 


In 1735, his late Majesty’s father, then Prince of Wales, 
made a present of a fine wrought gold snuff-box, richly set 
with diamonds and rubies, in which was inclosed a pair of 
diamond knee-buckles, as also a purse of one hundred guineas; 
to the Famous Farinelli. Returning to Italy, he built, out of 
a small part of the sum he had acquired in England, a very 
superb mansion, in which he dwelt, choosing to dignify it 
with the significant appellation of the English Folly. 


Bent, the subject of the Portrait accompanying this num 
ber, was the composer of La Sonnambula and many other cele 
brated operas. As soon as we are able to procure materials 
we intend giving a Biography of his short but very interesting 
life. 
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